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Recent  improvements  in  food  stamp  management  are  getting  results.  In 
this  issue,  we  look  at  some  of  the  ways  federal,  state,  and  local  food  stamp 
managers  are  improving  accountability,  working  to  cut  down  on  errors  and 
waste,  and  using  computers  to  speed  certification  and  improve  service. 
We  also  see  how  Operation  Awareness  has  encouraged  states  to  share 
information  and  expertise  on  new  technology  and  successful  management 
techniques.  


Today,  with  an  emphasis  on  good 
management  as  well  as  on  service  to 
clients,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is 
being  run  more  like  a  business  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to 
reducing  losses  from  errors,  waste, 
and  program  abuse,  saving  valuable 
dollars  that  can  be  put  to  use  help- 
ing people  in  need.  At  the  same 
time,  the  program  is  serving  a 
record-high  number  of  people,  and 
the  average  food  stamp  benefit  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

One  measure  of  improved  manage- 
ment is  the  program's  error  rate, 
which  reflects  the  percentage  of 
benefits  incorrectly  issued.  During 
the  past  2  years,  the  national  pay- 
ment error  rate  went  down  substan- 
tially, saving  approximately 
$115  million. 

Savings  from  other  efforts,  such 
as  improved  monitoring  of  grocers 
and  banks,  stepped-up  anti-fraud 
activities,  and  more  widespread  use 
of  sophisticated  technology,  have 
also  yielded  substantial  savings  and 
contributed  to  a  better  run  program. 

Working  together 
in  new  ways. . . 

Much  of  this  success  stems  from 
USDA  and  state  managers  working 
together  in  new  ways.  Through  a 
nationwide  campaign  called  Opera- 
tion Awareness,  USDA  has  been  en- 
couraging states  to  share  expertise, 
ideas,  and  information  on  new  tech- 
nology and  effective  management 
strategies. 

As  part  of  Operation  Awareness, 
USDA  has  brought  together  food 
stamp  managers  in  regional  and 
national  conferences.  Federal  refer- 
ence guides,  newsletters,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  packages  have  sup- 
plied details  of  innovative  ways  to 
cut  losses  and  improve  service.  A 
federally  funded  exchange  program 
has  allowed  state  managers  to  see 
good  ideas  at  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

As  a  result,  states,  counties,  and 
cities  now  have  the  information,  the 
methods,  and  the  incentive  to  try  to 
make  their  food  stamp  programs  as 
efficient  and  error  free  as  possible. 
Many  are  putting  their  creative  ideas 
into  action. 

West  Virginia,  for  example,  has 
been  a  leader  in  client  education  j 
with  its  "infomercials" — pre- 


recorded messages  that  are  piped 
into  food  stamp  waiting  rooms-.  The 
messages,  which  are  interspersed 
with  music,  define  terms  used  in 
certification  and  help  clients  learn 
what  is  expected  of  them. 

South  Carolina  has  had  great 
success  recovering  claims  from  over- 
payments through  Project  FAIR 
(Fighting  Abuse  Through  Investi- 
gations and  Recoupment).  Since  the 
state  implemented  Project  FAIR  in 
October  1982,  it  has  recouped  more 
than  $1.5  million  in  claims. 

New  York  has  gotten  results  with 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  wage 
matching  systems  in  the  country,  a 
program  called  CINTRAK,  which 
verifies  income  information  for  its 
food  stamp,  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children),  and  other 
welfare  caseloads.  By  March  1983, 
New  York  had  conducted  16  quar- 
terly matches  involving  some  17.2 
million  records  for  a  savings  of 
$88.5  million. 

Other  states  have  had  similar 
successes  in  these  and  other  pro- 
gram areas. 

Improvements 
in  many  areas 

The  emphasis  on  accountability 
has  had  a  documented  positive 
impact  on  program  integrity.  Not 
only  has  the  state  overpayment  error 
rate  dropped  dramatically,  other 
areas  of  program  management  show 
tremendous  strides  forward  as  well. 

Food  stamp  issuance  losses  are 
way  down.  Losses  resulting  from  au- 
thorization-to-participate  (ATP) 
cards  being  lost,  stolen,  or  wrong- 
fully replaced  went  from  $12.0  mil- 
lion in  1981  to  $5.2  million  in  1983. 
The  rate  of  loss  of  food  stamps 
issued  by  mail  was  cut  in  half,  even 
though  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  food  stamp  recipients  get- 
ting their  benefits  in  the  mail. 


At  a  conference  in  the  Southeast,  FNS 
Administrator  Robert  E.  Leard  talks  about 
the  Interstate  Match  Project.  (See  article 
on  pg.  14.) 


Likewise,  state  anti-fraud  activity 
stepped  up  dramatically  between 
1981  and  1983.  The  number  of  food 
stamp  fraud  investigations  at  the 
state  level  more  than  tripled,  with 
more  than  100,000  investigations 
completed  in  1983.  The  number  of 
prosecutions  doubled.  Nearly  twice 
as  many  administrative  fraud 
hearings  were  held,  resulting  in 
three  times  more  people  being 
disqualified. 

This  means  in  part  that  states  are 
making  successful  use  of  the  in- 
creased administrative  funding 
USDA  offers  for  states  to  conduct 
anti-fraud  activities  and  to  com- 
puterize their  food  stamp  opera- 
tions. To  help  states  aggressively 
pursue  fraud  and  reduce  errors, 
USDA  offers  federal  funds  to  cover 
up  to  75  percent  of  state  costs  for 
food  stamp  fraud  investigations, 
prosecutions,  and  fraud  hearings. 

USDA  also  will  pay  for  up  to  75 
percent  of  state  costs  to  design, 
develop,  and  install  computer  sys- 
tems. Computerization  has  been 
helpful  in  reducing  errors  as  well  as 
in  detecting  fraud  in  many  states. 

To  encourage  states  to  recover 
overpayments,  USDA  allows  them  to 
keep  50  percent  of  claims  collected 
for  cases  involving  fraud  on  the  part 
of  recipients.  In  instances  where 
recipients  unintentionally  mis- 
reported  information,  states  can 
keep  25  percent  of  claims  collected. 


Robert  E  Leard 


These  incentives,  coupled  with 
some  innovative  systems  imple- 
mented by  a  number  of  states,  have 
made  a  big  difference.  Many  states 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  collecting 
outstanding  claims.  In  1983,  states 
collected  nearly  $19  million,  a 
72-percent  increase  over  1 981 . 

Reducing  errors 
a  high  priority 

Reducing  the  number  of  errors 
made  by  caseworkers  and  appli- 
cants in  the  certification  process  has 
been  a  major  objective  in  recent 
years.  USDA  monitors  these  errors 
through  a  quality  control  (QC) 
system  which  not  only  measures  the 
number,  kind,  and  dollar  amounts  of 
errors  states  make,  but  helps  states 
come  up  with  ways  to  correct  the 
problems. 

The  quality  control  system  has 
been  in  operation  since  1974.  It  pro- 
vides fiscal  sanctions  for  states  that 
do  not  reach  their  error  rate  goals 
without  good  reason,  and  incentives 
(in  the  form  of  increased  administra- 
tive funding)  for  states  that  do  well 
in  reducing  the  error  in  their 
programs. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  is 
clear,  since  in  1982  the  estimated 
overpayments  made  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  nationally  totalled 
approximately  $950  million.  The 
system  is  important  to  the  client  as 
well— during  the  same  year  an  esti- 
mated $242  million  in  food  stamp 
benefits  were  underissued. 

Error  rates  have  become  an  even 
more  crucial  concern  in  recent  years 
because  Congress  has  mandated 
that  food  stamp  error  rates  meet 
national  goals  of  9,  7,  and  5  percent 
in  1983,  1984,  and  1985  respectively. 
Prior  to  1983,  USDA  worked  with 
states  to  set  up  appropriate 
individual  error  rate  goals. 

"Error  rates  can  be  lowered,  but  it 
takes  commitment,  resolve,  and  ade- 
quate resources  devoted  to  getting 
the  job  done,"  says  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  (FNS)  Administrator 
Robert  E.  Leard. 

"We  believe  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  reduce  these  costly  errors  is  to 
concentrate  our  corrective  efforts  on 
preventing  ineligibles  from  being  cer- 
tified for  food  stamps  in  the  first 
place.  It's  a  lot  cheaper  to  prevent 
overissuance  than  it  is  to  recoup  it." 

States  work 
on  problems 

The  dramatic  decrease  in  the  over- 
all error  rate  nationwide  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  many  states  are  com- 
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Above:  A  caseworker  looks  on  and  answers 
questions  as  an  elderly  woman  fills  out  her  food 
stamp  application.  Below:  Staff  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Human  Services  check 
Social  Security  numbers  with  wage  and 
unemployment  information  on  file  in  the  state 
treasury's  computer. 


mitted  to  this  goal.  For  example, 
California  is  one  of  several  states 
using  specially  trained  investigators 
"up  front"  to  prevent  fraud  cases 
from  being  certified. 

The  state  is  saving  money  by 
having  casev\/orkers  send  cases  with 
dubious  or  unclear  household  cir- 
cumstances to  investigators  when 
the  applications  come  in.  The  inves- 
tigators act  right  away  on  these 
referrals. 

Utah  is  another  state  using  investi- 
gators, both  during  and  after  certi- 
fication. Between  July  and  October 
1983,  the  investigators  saved  the 
state  over  $400,000  in  closed  and 
denied  food  stamp  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  cases.  This  works  out  to  a 
savings  of  almost  $17,000  per 
investigator,  a  return  of  $2.00  in 
savings  for  every  $1 .00  spent  on 
their  salaries. 

Other  states  like  North  Carolina 
are  using  specially  trained  verifica- 
tion workers  to  prevent  errors  from 
getting  into  the  system.  These  case- 
workers conduct  intensive  inter- 
views with  applicants  from  error- 
prone  households.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  state  indicates  this 
strategy  has  the  potential  to  save 
North  Carolina  counties  more  than 
$200,000  annually. 

Efforts  to  reduce  errors  have  to  be 
tailored  to  fit  each  state.  "Our  ob- 
jective," says  Leard,  "is  to  reduce 
states'  error  rates  without  an  inordi- 
nate increase  in  administrative 


costs."  He  stresses  targeting  error- 
reduction  efforts,  which  means  con- 
centrating efforts  on  techniques  that 
get  the  best  results. 

"One  common  characteristic 
shared  by  all  states  having  low  error 
rates  or  those  consistently  reducing 
error,  is  a  strong  commitment  by  the 
top  state  program  administrators  to 
do  something  about  the  problem," 
Leard  explains. 

"State  administrators  must  be  in- 
novative and  must  devote  resources 
to  the  effort,  or  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  reach  the  error 
rate  goals  set  by  Congress." 

Special  efforts 
are  recognized 

At  the  second  national  conference 
on  program  management  sponsored 
by  USDA  in  May,  Leard  commended 
Montana  for  reducing  its  error  rate 
by  55  percent  in  1  year.  Montana 
accomplished  this  by  hiring  five 
regional  supervisors  to  provide 
policy  guidance,  corrective  action 
direction,  and  general  supervision. 


The  state  also  started  doing 
quality  assurance  reviews  and  cyc- 
lical program  training,  and  set  up 
a  state-level  corrective  action  panel, 
which  meets  monthly  to  talk  about 
action  plans  for  reducing  errors. 

Leard  also  mentioned  Maryland, 
where  a  federally  conceived  correc- 
tive action  plan  called  ERRAR  has 
played  a  major  role  in  lowering  the 
state's  error  rate.  Because  of 
ERRAR,  Maryland  has  local  office 
supervisors  reviewing  caseworker 
actions,  focusing  on  the  kinds  of 
cases  where  errors  are  most  likely  to 
occur. 

Supervisors  try  to  do  the  reviews 
before  benefits  are  authorized. 
When  errors  are  found,  supervisors 
send  the  cases  back  to  eligibility 
workers  for  further  verification, 
more  information,  and  any  needed 
corrections. 

Leard  also  commended  seven 
other  states  for  outstanding 
management: 

■  Virginia  was  cited  for  increas- 
ing its  fraud  prosecution  and  its  re- 
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Above:  The  focus  is  on  problem  solving  in  the 
"quality  circles"  conducted  by  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Human  Services.  Here,  a 
member  of  the  state  staff  leads  a  discussion 
with  county  workers,  who  are  encouraged  to 
talk  about  their  ideas  and  any  changes  or 
improvements  they'd  like  to  see  made.  The 
state  staff  uses  quality  circles  in  all  of  the 
assistance  programs  they  administer. 
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covery  of  food  stamps  overissued  to 
recipients.  State  managers  accom- 
plished this  by  stressing  sound 
policy  direction,  technical  support, 
and  training  in  their  work  with  local 
agency  staff. 

■  Hawaii  received  an  award  for 
reducing  its  error  rate  by  half  in  a 
single  year.  The  state's  success  re- 
sults from  a  corrective  action  plan 
that  requires  caseworkers  to  analyze 
the  cause  of  every  error  found,  de- 
termine how  to  avoid  making  that 
error,  and  share  information  with 
fellow  caseworkers  at  monthly 
meetings. 

■  Nevada  was  cited  for  con- 
sistently having  a  low  food  stamp 
error  rate  and  for  overall  excellence 
in  managing  the  program.  During 
the  past  2  years,  Nevada's  percent- 
age of  food  stamp  dollars  issued  in 
error  has  been  the  lowest  in  the 
nation. 

The  state  attributes  its  success  to 
a  system  which  established  very  de- 
tailed work  performance  standards 
for  eligibility  workers  and  ongoing 
reviews  of  work  by  supervisors  to 
assure  that  the  performance  stand- 
ards are  being  met. 

■  Wisconsin  was  given  an 
award  for  reducing  its  error  rate 
from  16.5  percent  to  11.0  percent. 
The  state  accomplished  this  by  iden- 
tifying problems  through  a  targeted 
review,  and  initiating  corrective 
action  through  a  successful  team 
effort  that  used  county,  state,  and 
federal  personnel. 

■  Arkansas  was  cited  for  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  reduce  its  error 
rate  resulting  in  a  16-percent  reduc- 
tion in  dollars  overissued.  As  part  of 
its  effort,  the  state  analyzed  quality 
control  data  and  targeted  error- 
prone  geographical  areas. 

■  North  Dakota,  which  reduced 
its  error  rate  from  8.7  percent  in 
1980  to  4.2  percent  in  1983,  was  rec- 
ognized for  superior  performance 

in  the  area  of  certification.  The 
state's  operating  procedures  are 
well  thought  out  and  problems  are 
anticipated  and  resolved  before  they 
become  serious. 

■  Tennessee  was  recognized 
for  cutting  in  half  the  number  of 
errors  made  in  food  stamp  eligibility 
determinations.  The  state  has  imple- 
mented long-term  management  im- 
provements, including  supervisory 


Computers  are  helping  state  and  local  food 
stamp  managers  spot  problems  and  avoid 
mistakes.  Right:  A  woman  from  the  Nashville 
office  retrieves  information  on  Social  Security 
and  earnings  for  a  case  she's  working  on. 
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review  plans,  quality  circles,  inter- 
viewing training  that  teaches  case- 
workers to  look  into  questionable  cir- 
cumstances, and  enhanced  com- 
puter services. 

Projects  test 
other  approaches 

To  test  more  ways  to  reduce 
errors  and  run  local  programs  more 
efficiently,  USDA  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  demonstration  projects. 
States  submit  proposals  to  USDA  to 
compete  for  the  federal  funding. 

For  this  year's  projects,  USDA 
selected  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
and  Maryland  to  test  different  ideas 
for  cutting  costs  and  reducing 
errors. 

North  Carolina  will  test  a  new  com- 
puter-assisted interview  for  people 
applying  for  food  stamps.  In  Ver- 
mont, eligibility  workers  will  be 
trained  to  detect  fraud  and  errors 
through  improved  interviewing 
skills.  Maryland  plans  to  use  bro- 
chures and  videotapes  designed  by 
advertisers  to  reach  food  stamp 
recipients.  These  messages  will  tell 
food  stamp  applicants  what  informa- 
tion they  must  report  to  the 
caseworkers. 

States  need  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  many  new  and  exciting  ideas 


being  generated  to  combat  errors, 
says  Leard.  "Although  error  rates 
are  coming  down,  they  need  to  be 
reduced  still  further  if  states  are  to 
meet  the  legislated  goals." 

Operation  Awareness 
encourages  exchange 

One  way  for  states  to  improve 
their  management  is  to  find  out  what 
other  states  are  doing  successfully. 
Through  Operation  Awareness, 
USDA  has  streamlined  this  process 
of  information  sharing. 

USDA  now  provides  a  Catalog  of 
Program  Improvement  Activities,  a 
reference  guide  for  state  and  local 
program  managers.  The  catalog  is  a 
compilation  of  anti-fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  activities,  with  more  than  200 
items  currently  listed.  Using  the 
catalog,  states  can  quickly  identify 
promising  techniques  that  other 
areas  are  using. 

Another  valuable  reference  guide 
is  a  newsletter  called  State  to  State 
that  highlights  successful  initiatives 
by  state  and  county  governments. 
One  story  in  State  to  State  de- 


scribed  Nevada's  highly  successful 
caseworker  review  and  training  tech- 
niques. After  the  article  appeared, 
15  states  called  Nevada  and  9  states 
sent  people  to  study  its  system. 

USDA  has  also  sponsored  a  state 
exchange  project  to  stimulate  com- 
munication among  the  states. 
Through  this  project,  USDA  picks 
up  the  tab  for  state  and  local  per- 
sonnel to  visit  other  states  and  learn 
successful  methods  of  handling  all 
sorts  of  food  stamp  problems. 

In  1983,  USDA  spent  $70,000  on 
the  exchange  project.  There  were  35 
exchanges,  some  of  which  as  many 
as  seven  states  attended.  Almost  all 
states  participated  in  the  project  in 
some  way.  In  1984,  USDA  increased 
funding  for  the  exchanges  to 
$100,000. 

"We  are  thrilled  with  the  results," 
says  Leard.  "For  example,  Virginia 
adopted  Minnesota's  claims  tracking 
system,  and  Wisconsin  adopted  Illi- 
nois' issuance  methods.  Hawaii 
visited  Arizona  to  study  the  auto- 
mated claims  recovery  system  which 
has  increased  Arizona's  recoveries 
from  $450  to  $10,000  a  month. 
These  are  just  a  couple  of  success 
stories." 

Computers  help 
spot  problems 

Other  success  stories  have  come 
about  as  states  match  wage  informa- 
tion by  computer  to  detect  fraudu- 
lent or  erroneous  information  on 
applications.  Wage  matching  has 
been  mandatory  for  states  since 
January  1983,  so  most  states  have 
some  type  of  system  underway.  A 
number  of  states  have  come  up  with 
especially  creative  applications  for 
this  technology. 

For  example,  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  state  to  use  computer 
matching  to  detect  unreported 
assets  in  bank  accounts.  Michigan  is 
doing  a  jail  match,  in  which  prison 
rolls  are  checked  against  welfare 
rolls  to  determine  if  jailed  persons 
are  receiving  food  stamps  at  their 
home  addresses.  North  Carolina  is 
conducting  a  motor  vehicle  match, 
and  Texas,  a  boat  match. 

Interstate  matches  can  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  recipients  who  might 
consider  filing  for  food  stamps  in 
more  than  one  place.  The  eight 
Southeastern  states  are  involved  in 
an  interstate  match  to  identify  food 
stamp  recipients  who  may  be  re- 
ceiving benefits  in  more  than  one 
state. 

The  project  is  designed  to  identify 
potential  cases  of  "double  dipping" 


through  computer  matching  of 
Social  Security  numbers,  names, 
and  birth  dates.  Initial  checks  by  the 
Florida  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
found  that  fewer  than  half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  people  getting 
benefits  in  the  eight  states  may  be 
guilty  of  duplicate  participation — a 
reassuring  finding. 

The  Philadelphia  District 
Attorney's  office  runs  another 
program  called  "drug  match."  When 
police  there  have  a  drug  bust,  all 
those  people  caught  with  large  sums 
of  money  are  checked  against  food 
stamp  and  AFDC  rolls.  So  far, 
almost  50  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  drug-related  offenses  are 
claiming  welfare  illegally.  The  city 
expects  to  nab  up  to  100  offenders 
this  year  through  this  match. 

Preventing  errors 
through  education 

To  complement  the  use  of 
systems  for  detecting  errors,  many 
states  are  getting  information  out  so 
that  people  don't  make  mistakes  or 
try  to  defraud  the  program  to  begin 
with.  A  state  initiative  called  Project 
Integrity  is  another  part  of  Opera- 
tion Awareness  that  tries  to  do 
just  that. 

Through  media  coverage,  letters 
to  recipients,  home  visits,  wage 
matches,  tax  record  checks,  and 
employee  contacts,  the  project  tries 
to  make  food  stamp  recipients  more 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  to 
report  accurate  information  to  certi- 
fication offices. 

South  Carolina  and  Kentucky 
were  the  first  states  to  put  Project  In- 
tegrity into  action.  Between  January 
and  June  1982,  the  operation  saved 
the  two  states  nearly  $750,000— far 
more  than  the  $112,000  it  cost  the 
state  and  federal  government  to  con- 
duct it. 

Because  of  the  success  of  Project 
Integrity,  seven  other  states  are  now 
using  the  idea:  Georgia,  Florida, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Iowa, 
South  Dakota,  and  Idaho.  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  have 
also  expressed  interest  in  the  idea. 

New  delivery 
system  tested 

While  USDA  is  working  with  states 
to  help  them  improve  their  day-to- 
day program  management,  this  fall 
the  Department  is  beginning  to  test 
a  new  method  of  delivering  food 
stamp  benefits  that  could  make  that 
management  task  somewhat 
simpler. 

In  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  USDA 


is  trying  out  electronic  benefit 
transfer  (EBT),  a  computerized 
system  which  is  expected  to  remove 
some  of  the  opportunities  for  fraud 
presented  by  the  paper  coupon. 

Under  the  system,  each  eligible 
household  has  its  own  computerized 
food  stamp  account  and  gets  a  bene- 
fit card  with  a  magnetic  strip  (like  a 
credit  card).  The  card  has  the  re- 
cipient's picture  and  account  num- 
ber laminated  on  it.  The  household 
also  gets  a  secret  identification 
number  which  must  be  used  with 
the  card  at  the  grocery  store.  The 
identification  number  helps  to  se- 
cure the  electronic  system  against 
fraud. 

At  the  grocery  checkout  station, 
the  clerk  inserts  the  card  into  a  tele- 
phone-size computer  terminal,  and 
the  food  stamp  recipient  enters  the 
household's  personal  identification 
number  into  an  accompanying  key- 
board. The  recipient's  account  is 
automatically  debited  by  the  amount 
of  the  food  purchase,  and  the  gro- 
cer's account  at  a  bank  is  credited 
with  the  same  amount. 

"If  plastic  cards  become  a  feasible 
alternative  to  paper  food  stamps,  we 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
our  problems  with  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  We're  going  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  project,"  Leard  says. 

We've  come 
a  long  way 

Electronic  transfer  of  benefits  may 
be  the  direction  of  the  future,  but 
the  theme  of  the  present  day  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  prevention  of 
error  and  fraud  through  early 
detection. 

"Operation  Awareness  will  help  us 
restore  and  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  And  we 
are  proud  that  the  success  stories 
we've  mentioned — from  reducing 
the  national  error  rate  and  cutting 
ATP  and  mail  issuance  losses,  to  in-  j 
creasing  state  anti-fraud  activities- 
have  all  been  accomplished  without 
any  loss  or  reduction  in  benefits  to 
eligible  recipients,"  Leard  says. 

He  praises  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  state  and  local  admin- 
istrators. "Thanks  to  the  efforts,  co- 
operation, and  creative  thinking  of 
program  managers  across  the 
country,  we've  come  a  long  way 
toward  getting  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram back  on  the  right  track,"  he 
says.  "And  that  benefits  not  only 
low-income  and  needy  people,  but 
all  Americans." 

article  by  Jane  Mattern  Vachon 
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In  the  past  few  years,  dramatic 
progress  has  been  made  in  tackling 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  The  numbers  tell 
the  story,  and  program  managers  at 
all  levels  of  administration  have  a 
right  to  be  proud.  But  the  road  to 
improvement  hasn't  been  easy. 

With  the  legislative  changes  of 
1981  and  the  beginning  of  Operation 
Awareness  in  1983,  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  stepped  up 
its  efforts  to  help  states  improve 
their  programs.  This  intensified 
push  to  get  results  placed  new  pres- 
sure on  many  states,  and  some  food 
stamp  officials  were  apprehensive 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  resolve 
trouble  areas  without  help. 

For  instance,  under  the  gun  to  col- 


lect claims,  some  states,  like  Hawaii, 
were  in  real  trouble.  The  state's 
manual  collection  system  was  sup- 
posed to  be  tracking  claims  and 
setting  up  repayment  schedules,  re- 
calls Shig  Nakashima,  but  when  it 
came  right  down  to  it,  the  system 
really  didn't  work. 

Nakashima,  Hawaii's  administrator 
of  public  welfare,  knew  it  was  time 
to  automate,  but  he  had  no  one  on 
his  staff  with  the  needed  skills  or 
experience  to  effect  the  switch. 

Traditionally,  it's  been  the  job  of 
FNS'  seven  regional  offices  to 
provide  the  kind  of  technical  assis- 
tance their  states  need  to  tackle 
problems  in  program  operations.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  regional 
offices  have  become  increasingly 
hard  pressed  to  honor  all  the 
requests  for  assistance  that  have 
come  in  from  their  states. 

Project  brings 
states  together 

In  1983,  as  part  of  its  newly 
launched  Operation  Awareness  cam- 
paign, FNS  announced  it  was  setting 
aside  $70,000  for  a  new  experiment 
— one  where  FNS  regional  offices 
would  pick  up  the  tab  for  state  and 
local  personnel  to  visit  other  states 


and  learn  from  their  peers  how  par- 
ticular problems  were  being 
mastered. 

Called  the  State  Exchange  Proj- 
ect, the  experiment  caught  fire  and 
became  an  overnight  success.  Forty 
states  participated  in  the  project 
during  its  first  year,  and  in  1984, 
funds  were  increased  to  $100,000. 

For  Hawaii,  State  Exchange  meant 
getting  help  in  automating  its  claims 
recovery  system  from  one  of  the 
nation's  top  experts — Pete  La  Sota 
from  Arizona's  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Security.  Using  State  Ex- 
change funds  Shig  Nakashima  and 
Richard  Paglinawan,  H&waii's 
deputy  director  for  social  services, 
traveled  to  Arizona  to  view  the  entire 
system  in  action. 

Then,  they  "borrowed"  La  Sota 
and  flew  him  to  Hawaii  to  get  his 
help  in  planning  a  system  for  them. 
Arizona's  expertise  helped  Hawaii 
get  their  new  automated  claims 
tracking  and  recovery  system  up 
and  running  months  ahead  of  time. 
Many  states  have  taken  part  in 
similar  exchanges,  quickly  achieving 
a  difficult  goal  by  studying  systems 
used  successfully  by  other  states. 

State  Exchange  monies  are  help- 
ing states  not  only  swap  "tried  and 


William  J.  Carr  of  Milwaukee 
and  Vicki  Beaupre  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  were  two  of  the 
panelists  at  the  State 
Exchange  conference 
hosted  by  Wisconsin. 
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true"  methods  of  coping  with 
problems  commonly  encounter- 
ed by  food  stamp  managers,  but 
also  are  helping  states  ride  the  crest 
of  new  technological  breakthroughs. 

This  fall,  as  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, tests  the  state  of  the  art  in 
electronic  benefits  transfer  (EBT) 
systems,  people  like  Jeanne  Coyle, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  are  visiting 
Reading  with  an  eagerness  to  learn 
the  outcome  of  this  test  project. 

Anticipating  a  continued  drop  in 
the  number  of  banks  participating  as 
issuance  sites  in  Massachusetts, 
Coyle,  who  heads  the  state's  food 
stamp  accountability  unit,  has  laid 
the  groundwork  for  Massachusetts 
to  switch  to  an  EBT  system  state- 
wide, if  Reading's  experience  looks 
good. 

Coyle  and  her  associates  antic- 
ipate that,  thanks  to  State  Exchange, 
Massachusetts  could  soon  be 
"riding  the  wave  of  the  future." 
Implementation  will  be  swift  if  EBT 
proves  to  be  cost  effective  and  pro- 
vides good  service  to  food  stamp 
clients,  Coyle  says.  "We're  right  at 
the  doorstep  (of  implementing  the 
system)  now,  and  with  any  help 
from  Pennsylvania,  we  could  step 
off  very  quickly,"  she  adds. 

Workshops  offer 
added  opportunities 

State  Exchange  has  gone  beyond 
funding  travel  from  one  state  to 
another.  The  project  has  also  en- 
abled states  to  work  together  at  con- 
ferences and  workshops. 

For  example,  FNS'  Western  re- 
gional office  sponsored  a  data  ex- 
change workshop  in  which  eight 
states  participated.  Many  of  the 
states  had  been  working  inde- 
pendently to  find  ways  to  plan  error 
reduction  strategies.  State  Ex- 
change money  paid  for  the  states  to 
travel  to  Sacramento,  enabling  them 
to  profit  from  each  other's  technical 
expertise  and  unique  approaches  to 
common  problems. 

Allen  Ng,  one  of  the  workshop's 
organizers,  says  all  of  the  partici- 
pating states  felt  that  hearing  about 
each  others'  techniques  helped 
them  improve  their  own  corrective 
action  efforts.  "One  state  told  us 
they  had  actually  run  out  of  ideas  to 
improve  their  systems,"  Ng  says. 
"Now  they're  busy  trying  out  a 
variety  of  new  approaches." 

An  even  larger  gathering  of  states 
met  in  June  at  an  FNS-sponsored 
tri-region  error  reduction  meeting. 
The  3-day  conference  used  State  Ex- 
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change  funds  to  help  bring  21  states 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  join  with 
staff  from  FNS'  Midwest,  Mountain 
Plains,  and  Southwest  regional 
offices. 

Conference  participants  shared  in- 
formation on  error  reduction  strate- 
gies for  all  areas  of  Food  Stamp 
Program  administration— from  certi- 
fication and  issuance  to  claims 
recoveries  and  fraud  prosecutions. 

Local  food  stamp  administrators 
have  also  had  the  chance  to  deal 
with  their  problems.  In  March,  Wis- 
consin hosted  a  State  Exchange  con- 
ference for  county  administrators 
from  many  Midwestern  states.  At  the 
conference,  managers  from  large 
counties  had  the  chance  to  deal  with 
issues  of  special  concern  to  them, 
such  as  how  to  handle  increases  in 
caseload  with  reductions  in  staff. 

Many  problems  in  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration are  outside  the  realm  of 
high  technology  or  quick  solutions. 
By  encouraging  discussion  among 
local  program  managers,  the  State 
Exchange  Project  is  helping  county 
administrators  work  together  to  ex- 
plore possible  solutions  to  some  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program's  toughest 
and  most  persistent  problems. 

Exploring  some 
new  solutions 

State  Exchange  has  also  encour- 
aged states  in  developing  innovative 
techniques  for  improving  program 
administration.  In  the  Southeast,  for 
instance,  Billy  G.  Davis,  director  of 
the  Florida  Division  of  Public  Assis- 
tance Fraud,  volunteered  to  work 
with  nearby  states  to  crosscheck  for 
duplicate  participation,  using  his 
state's  sophisticated  computer 
system. 

Using  just  a  little  more  than  $1 ,000 
in  State  Exchange  funds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  out-of-state  travel,  food 
stamp  managers  from  eight  states 
met  in  Atlanta  this  past  spring  to 
join  with  FNS  in  launching  the 
Interstate  Match  Project — an 
effort  which  is  allowing  them  to 
study  the  prevalence  of  this  form  of 
fraud  and  pinpoint  problem  areas  in 
each  of  the  participating  states.  (For 
more  details  on  the  Interstate  Match, 
see  article  on  page  14.) 

Response  has 
been  positive 

A  welcome  byproduct  of  State  Ex- 
change is  the  good  publicity  that 
states'  efforts  receive.  Recognizing 
and  giving  credit  for  good  state 
practices  encourages  future  state 
initiatives  and  helps  win  public  con- 


fidence in  a  well  run  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

The  response  from  states  has 
been  overwhelmingly  positive.  "With 
the  financial  situation  being  what  it 
is  in  Missouri,  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  a  trip  to  Vermont  to 
see  its  automated  certification  and 
issuance  system  without  the 
exchange  project,"  says  state  food 
stamp  coordinator  Susan  Rolls.  Ac- 
cording to  Rolls,  the  trip  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  amount  of 
work  and  time  needed  to  develop 
Missouri's  system. 

Anne  Ruffin,  of  Arkansas'  fraud  in- 
vestigation unit,  went  to  Texas  to 
study  that  state's  fraud  prevention 
system.  "We  received  our  money's 
worth,"  she  says  of  her  trip,  adding 
that  Arkansas  expects  to  have  some 
positive  results  to  show  off. 

With  similar  stories  pouring  in 
from  around  the  country,  FNS  mana- 
gers already  have  plenty  of  proof 
that  State  Exchange  is  having  a  tre- 
mendously positive  impact. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Jerrene  Truett 
Family  Nutrition  Program 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22302 
Telephone:  (703)  756-3496 

article  by  Carol  M.  Stansfield 


The  Wisconsin  conference  provided  a  special 
opportunity  for  managers  fronn  large  counties  to 
talk  about  issues  of  special  concern  to  them. 
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Renee  Raney  and  Alan  DeJong 
are  two  people  who  would  probably 
never  think  of  themselves  as  partic- 
ularly unusual.  But  they  are.  They 
are  people  who  took  tough  jobs- 
jobs  they  felt  reluctant  about— and 
then  slowly  made  those  jobs  work. 
The  result  in  both  cases  is  a  better 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

Renee  Raney  works  with  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  in  Saginaw  County, 
Michigan.  When  caseworkers  sus- 
pect fraud  in  a  case,  Raney  checks  it 
out  and  determines  whether  or  not 
the  case  is  prosecuted  as  fraud 
before  an  administrative  review 
judge.  If  it  is,  Raney  presents  the 
evidence. 

A  position 
nobody  wanted 

Her  position  as  "designated  staff 
person"  is  a  new  concept.  "I  didn't 
really  want  the  job,"  Raney  says. 
"No  one  wanted  it  because  no  one 
knew  how  to  do  it." 

But  Raney  took  the  job  anyway. 
She  had  3  years'  experience  as  a 
caseworker,  had  been  a  lead  case- 
worker, and  had  a  college  degree  in 
criminal  justice.  Ever  since  high 
school,  she  had  been  interested  in 
working  in  a  crime  lab  or  on 
investigations. 

This  was  a  chance  for  her  to  take 
investigative  work  and  see  where 
she  could  go  with  it.  It  was  a  chance 
to  present  a  case  before  a  judge,  on 
par  with  a  defense  lawyer,  and  see  if 
she  could  win  her  case. 

But  figuring  out  where  to  start 
wasn't  easy.  "When  I  got  this  job,  I 
didn't  know  the  prosecutor  or  how 
to  contact  him,  and  the  person  in  in- 
vestigations didn't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  me,"  Raney  says. 

The  judges  were  helpful.  They 
gave  her  good  guidance  about  how 
to  present  information  and  ex- 
plained which  information  was 
useful  to  them  in  making  a  decision. 
But  it  still  wasn't  coming  together. 

"One  day  I  was  presenting  a  case 
that  I  had  researched  3  or  4  months 
earlier,  and  I  really  got  rattled," 
Raney  recalls.  "The  judge  asked  me 
questions,  and  I  felt  like  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  talking  about.  I 
couldn't  get  the  evidence  together, 


and  I  didn't  present  it  well.  After  it 
was  over  I  decided,  'Well,  I'm  not 
going  to  do  that  again.' " 

Came  up  with 
new  approach 

Raney  sat  down  and  developed  an 
"evidence  sheet"  for  her  next  case. 
On  it  she  detailed  every  piece  of 
evidence  she  was  going  to  present, 
along  with  a  date,  description,  and 
short  paragraph  pinpointing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  item.  "This  docu- 
ment tends  to  show.  .  ." 

Her  idea  worked,  and  she  began 
using  the  evidence  sheet  for  every 
case.  The  administrative  review 
judges  were  so  pleased  with  the 
competence  of  her  presentations, 
they  instructed  her  to  train  all  other 
designated  staffers  in  the  state. 

'The  evidence  sheet  helps  you 
have  that  edge  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially when  the  person  countering 
you  is  a  lawyer,"  Raney  says. 

Raney  is  meticulous  in  gathering 
information  for  her  cases.  "The 
judges  want  it  all,"  she  says.  "They 
don't  want  to  assume  anything.  All 
the  evidence  is  in  the  case  file,  and 
it's  up  to  you  to  get  the  information, 
understand  its  significance,  and  pre- 
sent it  clearly  to  the  judge. 

"I  figure  it's  better  to  anticipate  all 
of  the  judge's  questions  and  have  all 
the  answers  figured  out  before  the 
hearing  rather  than  go  back  and  get 
the  information  later." 

Raney's  investigations  and  her 
thoroughness  in  presenting  evi- 
dence has  paid  off.  In  1983,  she  pre- 
sented cases  at  125  administrative 
hearings.  She  won  all  of  them,  an 
unusual  accomplishment  anywhere. 

Her  work  has  not  only  been  recog- 
nized by  her  own  state,  but  by  other 
states  as  well.  This  spring  she  was 
asked  to  make  a  special  pre- 
sentation at  the  state  exchange 
conference  hosted  by  Wisconsin  in 
March. 

Helping  staff 
manage  time 

Alan  De  Jong,  who  is  director  of 
assistance  payments  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  also  made  a 


Renee  Raney  and  Alan  DeJong  both  work  with 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  in  Michigan.  Raney  is 
involved  in  the  investigative  end  of  the  program, 
organizing  evidence  and  presenting  cases 
before  administrative  review  judges.  DeJong 
works  in  management,  serving  as  director  of 
assistance  payments  in  Grand  Rapids.  At  the 
Wisconsin  conference,  Raney  and  DeJong 
talked  about  their  work  and  explained  how 
some  changes  they've  made  are  making  a 
difference. 
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special  presentation  at  tine  March 
conference.  Like  Raney,  De  Jong 
has  gotten  results  by  trying 
something  new — in  this  case,  a  time 
management  system  that  carefully 
structures  caseworkers'  time. 

The  idea  was  a  response  to  one  of 
the  first  problems  he  encountered 
when  he  became  director  in  1976— 
how  to  deal  with  an  increasing  case- 
load and  a  declining  staff. 

At  first,  the  idea  flopped.  "It  came 
across  like  an  attempt  to  put  people 
in  a  mold  and  stick  them  at  their 
desks  with  a  ball  and  chain,"  he 
says. 

In  retrospect,  De  Jong  feels  he 
didn't  work  well  enough  with  the 
staff  on  identifying  problems  and 
coming  up  with  solutions.  He  drop- 
ped the  plan,  but  as  time  went  by 
and  work  pressures  continued  to  in- 
crease, he  continued  to  offer  solu- 
tions that  involved  elements  of  time 
management. 

Eventually,  one  group  decided  to 
try  the  system,  and  finally  the  entire 
staff  decided  to  give  it  a  go.  Now, 
everyone  is  sold  on  it.  What  they 
came  up  with  is  a  system  that  breaks 
the  working  day  into  specific  blocks 
of  time: 

■  All  of  the  caseworkers  have 
2  hours  of  "protected"  time  every 
morning  when  they  are  not  inter- 
rupted by  anything  or  anyone.  They 
use  this  time  to  get  ready  for  the 
day's  cases,  clear  off  work  from  the 
previous  day,  and  do  any  research 
they  need. 

■  For  4  hours  of  the  day,  they 
are  involved  in  client  meetings  or 
other  scheduled  staff  meetings. 

■  For  2  hours  of  the  day,  they 
are  at  the  phone  available  to  any 
client  who  calls. 

During  all  other  hours  of  the  day, 
clients  who  call  give  their  messages 
to  an  answering  machine  on  their 
caseworker's  desk.  The  caseworker 
screens  those  calls  every  hour, 
taking  messages  for  files  if 
necessary  or  returning  the  call. 

Clients  like 
the  system 

According  to  De  Jong,  both  case- 
workers and  clients  are  happy  with 
the  arrangement.  "We  had  been  re- 
ceiving complaints  from  clients  that 
they  couldn't  reach  their  case- 
workers, and  the  caseworkers  were 
stressed  to  the  breaking  point  trying 
to  process  cases  and  deal  with  the 
jingle  of  phones,"  he  says. 

Clients  are  briefed  on  the  tele- 
phone system  and  know  exactly 
which  2  hours  during  the  day  they 


can  speak  to  their  caseworkers. 
They  also  know  that  if  they  just  need 
to  report  some  information,  they  can 
do  it  by  leaving  a  message.  The  re- 
cording machines  operate  22  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  workers 
have  been  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
system,"  De  Jong  says,  "is  that  it 
has  really  helped  them  manage  their 
time  more  efficiently. 

"They  can,  for  example,  screen 
the  calls  on  the  recorder.  The  can 
then  pull  the  case  and  get  it  ready 
for  whatever  action  the  client  wants. 
When  they  return  the  call  to  the 
client,  they  can  take  action  on  it  and 
complete  it. 

"Before,  they  could  be  working  on 
one  case  when  another  call  came  in. 
Before  they'd  completed  work  on 
the  first  case,  they'd  be  trying  to 
deal  with  a  second,  and  then  a  third. 
Soon  the  desk  would  be  piled  high 
with  files  and  they'd  be  going 
nowhere. 

"One  thing  we've  built  into  our 
work  plan  is  that  once  you  start  a 
task,  finish  it.  If  you've  pulled  a  case 
file,  complete  the  action  on  it  before 
starting  a  new  case.  In  the  past,  that 
wasn't  really  a  possibility.  Now  it  is." 

Change  makes 
a  difference 

Although  he  doesn't  have  statis- 
tical documentation  to  prove  it,  De 
Jong  feels  that  the  time  manage- 
ment system  has  been  essential  in 
maintaining  the  area's  low  error  rate 
of  1 .7  percent. 

Traditionally,  as  he  says,  they 
have  had  low  error  rates.  "But  with 
caseloads  up  and  staff  down,  I  don't 
think  we  could  have  maintained  this 
kind  of  error  rate  without  some 
changes  in  how  we  worked,"  he 
says. 

Before  any  positive  changes  can 
ever  be  made,  somebody  has  to 
have  the  imagination  to  see  what's 
needed.  Both  Raney  and  De  Jong 
had  that  kind  of  imagination. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Alan  De  Jong 

Department  of  Social  Services 

415  Franklin  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49507 

Renee  Raney 

Department  of  Social  Services 

P.O.  Box  5070 

Saginaw,  Michigan  48605 
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New  Age  Cr 


During  the  1970's,  computer  tech- 
nology helped  modernize  many  foo(' 
stamp  offices.  New  machines  that 
could  accurately  compute  benefits 
and  screen  for  duplication  of  ser- 
vices freed  caseworkers  from  ard- 
uous math  worksheets  and  card  file 
searches. 

Now,  a  new  age  of  computers 
promises  to  make  certification  light- 
years  more  efficient  through 
machine-assisted  eligibility  inter- 
views, allowing  verification  of  many 
kinds  of  data  while  the  client  is  still 
in  the  office. 

"We're  moving  into  the  second 
generation  of  computer  appli- 
cations," says  Virgil  Conrad,  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Family  Nutrition  at 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

"In  the  past,  computer  systems 
were  basically  calculation  tools. 
We're  now  experimenting  with  on-  | 
line  verification,  which  gives  us  the  ■ 
ability  to  electronically  cross-check 
information  on  income,  residency, 
or  other  data  at  the  point  of  appli-  | 
cation.  This  prevents  errors  before 
they  get  into  the  system. 
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°'  *"iii^AII  of  the  caseworkers  have 
2  hours  of  "protected"  time  every 
morning  when  they  are  not  inter- 
rupted by  anything  or  anyone.  They 
use  this  time  to  get  ready  for  the 
day's  cases,  clear  off  work  from  the 
previous  day,  and  do  any  research 
they  need. 

■  For  4  hours  of  the  day,  they 
are  involved  in  client  meetings  or 
other  scheduled  staff  meetings. 

■  For  2  hours  of  the  day,  they 
are  at  the  phone  available  to  any 
client  vi/ho  calls. 

During  all  other  hours  of  the  day, 
clients  vi/ho  call  give  their  messages 
to  an  answering  machine  on  their 
caseworker's  desk.  The  caseworker 
screens  those  calls  every  hour, 
taking  messages  for  files  if 
necessary  or  returning  the  call. 

Clients  like 
the  system 

According  to  De  Jong,  both  case- 
workers and  clients  are  happy  with 
the  arrangement.  "We  had  been  re- 
ceiving complaints  from  clients  that 
they  couldn't  reach  their  case- 
workers, and  the  caseworkers  were 
stressed  to  the  breaking  point  trying 
to  process  cases  and  deal  with  the 
jingle  of  phones,"  he  says 

Clients  are  briefed  on  the  teie- 
wht"hof"  and  know  exactly 
which  2  hours  during  the  day  they 
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nowhere. 

"One  thing  we've  built  into  our 
work  plan  is  that  once  you  start  a 
task,  finish  it.  If  you've  pulled  a  case 
file  complete  the  action  on  it  before 
starting  a  new  case.  In  the  past,  that 
wasn't  really  a  possibility.  Now  it  is. 

Change  makes 
a  difference 

Although  he  doesn't  have  statis- 
tical documentation  to  prove  it,  De 
Jong  feels  that  the  time  manage- 
ment system  has  been  essential  in 
maintaining  the  area's  low  error  rate 
of  1.7  percent. 

Traditionally,  as  he  says,  they 
have  had  low  error  rates.  "But  with 
caseloads  up  and  staff  down,  I  don't 
think  we  could  have  maintained  this 
kind  of  error  rate  without  some 
changes  in  how  we  worked,"  he 
says. 

Before  any  positive  changes  can 
ever  be  made,  somebody  has  to 
have  the  imagination  to  see  what's 
needed.  Both  Raney  and  De  Jong 
had  that  kind  of  imagination. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Alan  De  Jong 

Department  of  Social  Services 

415  Franklin  S.E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49507 

Renee  Raney 

Department  of  Social  Services 

P.O.  Box  5070 

Saginaw,  Michigan  48605 
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During  the  1970's  com 
nology  helped  mocierni?^^ '^ch- 
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Now,  a  new  age  of  computer, 
promises  to  make  certification  • 
years  more  efficient  throunh 
machine-assisted  eligibility  int,, 
views,  allowing  verification  of  ^ 

kinds  of  data  While  the  clien  s  5 
in  the  office. 

"We're  moving  into  the  second 
generation  of  computer  appli- 
cations," says  Virgil  Conrad,  Deoutv 
Administrator  for  Family  Nutrition  at 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

"In  the  past,  computer  systems 
were  basically  calculation  tools. 
We're  now  experimenting  with  on- 
line verification,  which  gives  us  the 
ability  to  electronically  cross-checl< 
information  on  income,  residency, 
or  other  data  at  the  point  of  appli- 
cation. This  prevents  errors  before 
they  get  into  the  system. 


"It's  a  lot  easier  to  correct  a  prob- 
ipm  by  verifying  information  before 
Lpnefitsare  issued,  than  it  is  to 
cnend  time  and  energy  in  claims  col- 
lection and  fraud  investigations.  We 
ctill  will  have  systems  for  cross- 
checking data  after  certification,  but 
the  more  we  do  up  front,  the  less  it 
will  cost  us  later,"  Conrad  adds. 

The  new  systems  streamline  the 
eliaibility  interview,  with  computers 
nosing  questions  for  the  caseworker 
to  ask  the  client,  and  refusing  to  go 
on  if  the  right  information  isn't 
provided.  . 

Frequently,  the  systems  bring  to- 
gether the  application  process  for 
food  stamps.  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  and 
other  welfare  and  medical  assis- 
tance programs.  This  makes  the 
data  more  manageable  for  the 
welfare  office,  and  the  certification 
process  easier  for  applicants. 


m?n?^^K^"  systems  to 

manage  their  programs  better.  Com- 
puters can  improve  employee  ac- 
countability and  monitor  workload 
as  well  as  automatically  send  out  ' 
monthly  reports,  check  for  errors  of 
logic  in  case  files,  and  follow  up  on 
cases.  "This  means  the  supervisor 
can  become  a  teacher,  not  just  a 
monitor  of  workload  activity  "  says 
Conrad. 

Many  states  are  beginning  to  use 
various  aspects  of  the  new  tech- 
nology to  improve  certification  and 
reduce  errors.  Alaska,  North  Dakota, 

Illinois,  and  Tennessee  are  a  few 
examples. 


Alaska 

Alaska  has  pioneered  the  new 
technology  farther  and  faster  than 
most  other  states.  Its  on-line  Eligi- 
bility and  Issuance  System  (EIS)  for 
AFDC  and  food  stamps  operates 
statewide. 

Eric  Hanson,  the  EIS  project  direc- 
tor in  Alaska's  Division  of  Public 
Assistance,  estimates  that  the  new 
computer  system  will  save  about 
$1.4  million  annually  by  preventing 
food  stamp  errors  resulting  from  un- 
reported income  or  changes  in 
household  size,  as  well  as  simple 
mathematical  or  policy  mistakes. 
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tion households  provide  on  their 
income  and  family  circumstances 

Eligibility  workers  have  immediate 
access  to  this  information  and  can 
make  any  changes  that  are  needed 
in  benefit  levels.  The  computer  will 
not  allow  a  benefit  to  be  issued  un- 
less an  eligibility  technician  au- 
thorizes it  based  on  a  monthly 
report. 

Other  errors  are  prevented  by 
screening  of  information  while  the 
client  is  applying  for  food  stamps. 
When  an  applicant  comes  to  the  wel- 
fare office,  he  or  she  fills  out  basic 
information  on  the  first  two  pages  of 
the  form.  The  form  can  be  used  to 
apply  for  AFDC  and  other  public  as- 
sistance programs  as  well  as  food 
stamps. 

A  clerk  enters  this  data  into  the 
computer.  Background  on  current 
or  prior  contacts  with  the  welfare 
system,  and  a  special  alert  if  the 
person  has  been  disqualified  for 
fraud,  appears  on  the  screen.  The 
clerk  checks  the  need  for  expedited 
service  and  sets  up  an  interview  with 
a  caseworker. 

The  clerk  fills  out  the  rest  of  the 
application,  and  at  the  interview  the 
eligibility  worker  enters  the  re- 
maining information  into  the  com- 
puter terminal  on  his  or  her  desk. 

"All  the  elements  of  identification 
are  screened  at  the  beginning,  parti- 
cularly social  security  numbers  and 
involvement  in  any  welfare  program 


in  the  state,"  Hanson  says 


"If  the  social  security  number  has 
been  used  by  anyone  else  in  the 
state  the  worker  will  know  it  in- 
stantly If  the  employment  the  client 
reports  is  different  from  what  the 
department  of  labor  is  reporting,  an 
alert  will  go  to  the  worker. 


M  yu  iw  "  •  

Once  the  information  is  entered, 
the  computer  calculates  the  benefits 

for  both  food  stamps  and  AFUO. 
A  number  of  security  features  pro- 
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answers  into  the  computer. 


tect  the  data  in  the  system.  For 
example,  there  are  limits  on  the  kind 
of  information  employees  can 
access  and  change.  Only  the  eligi- 
bility workers  or  their  supervisors 
can  update  casefiies.  Central  office 
managers  can  look  up  any  case, 
they  can  broadcast  electronic  mes- 
sages to  staff  on  the  system,  but 
they  cannot  update  the  data. 

The  computer's  memory  is  itself  a 
safeguard.  Supervisors  can  track 
who  authorized  every  benefit  in  the 
system  because  this  information  is 
put  into  the  computer  along  with  the 
other  case  data. 

Hanson  claims  that  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  EIS  results  from  staff  in- 
volvement in  the  development  of  the 
system.  "You  have  to  let  eligibility 
technicians  call  most  of  the  shots  or 
what  the  system  does  and  how  it 
does  it,"  he  says. 


North  Dakota 


Representatives  from  North 
Dakota  visited  Alaska  and  were 
impressed  enough  by  the  EIS 
system  there  to  design  and  install  a 
modified  version  themselves  this 
year.  Their  trip  was  made  possible 
by  the  state  exchange  project  USDA 
sponsors  to  help  states  observe  food 
stamp  management  improvements 
In  other  areas. 

Under  North  Dakota's  automated 
certification  and  case  management 
system,  each  eligibility  worker  has 
an  on-line  terminal  which  is  linked 
to  the  central  computer.  The  system 
handles  the  application  process, 
benefit  calculations,  and  ongoing 
case  maintenance  activities  such  as 
monthly  reporting,  claims  collection, 
program  changes,  and  issuance  of 
notices. 

The  terminals,  with  technicolor 
display  screens,  go  far  beyond  enter- 
ing case  information  and  calculating 
benefits.  The  system  Is  designed  to 
prompt  the  caseworker  in  managing 
various  case  actions,  and  to  warn 
the  worker  against  foreseeable 
errors  in  carrying  them  out. 

For  example.  North  Dakota's  sys- 
tem sorts  monthly  reports  into  three 
categories— those  cases  which  can 
be  dealt  with  quickly,  those  which 
are  a  little  more  complex,  and  those 
which  take  still  more  careful 
scrutiny.  The  system  has  separate 
routines  for  dealing  with  each 
group. 

Using  the  system,  workers  can 
easily  check  applicants'  previous 
benefits,  program  contacts,  and 
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reported  income.  In  addition  to 
these  worker  aids,  the  system 
produces  monthly  and  weekly  re- 
ports for  local  supervisors. 

Claire  Lipsman,  director  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  accountability 
division  at  FNS  headquarters, 
recently  visited  North  Dakota  and 
was  impressed  with  the  state's  care- 
fully thought  out  system. 

"The  system  wouldn't  work  every- 
where," she  says.  "Its  completeness 
and  complexity  probably  make  it 
best  suited  to  states  that  don't  have 
much  automation  in  place.  But  the 
design  ideas  are  striking." 


Illinois  fP 

Illinois  is  using  a  computerized 
certification  system,  called  "auto- 
mated intake,"  on  a  pilot  basis  in 
four  welfare  offices.  The  system 
uses  a  combined  application  for 
food  stamps,  AFDC,  Assistance  for 
the  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled,  and 
Medical  Assistance. 

At  the  test  sites,  which  are  in 
Sangamon  County  (serving  Spring- 
field) and  Chicago,  applicants  don't 
even  have  to  fill  out  application 
forms.  Instead  they  go  through  a 
three-stage  screening  process.  At 
each  stage  their  answers  are  typed 
into  the  computer  system  by  a 
worker. 

First,  the  receptionist  enters  the 
applicant's  name  and  reason  for 
visiting  the  office,  and  determines  If 
an  acting  or  pending  case  exists. 
Next,  a  "screener"  asks  the  client  a 
series  of  questions  and  enters  the 
answers  into  the  terminal.  At  this 
point,  the  computer  prints  out 
what's  called  a  "name  file  search." 

The  name  file  search  shows 
whether  a  client  has  ever  gotten 
assistance  in  the  state  before.  A 
second  search  matches  the  data 
supplied  by  the  client  with  infor- 
mation from  the  state's  department 
of  labor  on  prior  work  history  and 
receipt  of  unemployment  insurance. 

"Tlie  new  system  has  been  a  time 
saver  for  us,"  says  Diane  Tichenor, 
assistant  administrator  in  the  Sanga- 
mon County  Office.  "All  the 
counties  have  to  run  these  same 
clearances.  But  they  have  somebody 
sit  at  a  keyboard,  plug  in  the  infor- 
mation, and  ask  for  the  clearances. 
Ours  come  back  automatically,  and 
right  while  the  client  is  at  the 
interview.  That's  the  difference." 

In  the  third  phase,  the  client  meets 
with  the  eligibility  worker,  who  asks 
questions  as  they  are  displayed  on  a 


computer  screen.  The  worker  types 
in  the  answers  to  the  questions  as 
well  as  the  documentation  provided 
by  the  client. 

"Because  all  of  the  questions  are 
in  place  in  the  computer,  our 
workers  cannot  forget  to  ask  any  of 
them,"  says  Tichenor.  This  is  en- 
sured because  the  computer  will  not 
display  the  next  screen  until  ail  the 
answers  have  been  filled  in.  The 
computer  even  tells  whether  the 
documentation  provided  is 
sufficient. 

Afterwards,  a  high-speed  printer 
types  out  the  questions  and  the 
client's  responses.  The  applicant 
signs  the  form  and  it  becomes  part 
of  his  or  her  file. 

Although  the  system  eventually 
will  calculate  eligibility  and  benefits, 
right  now  the  computations  are 
done  manually,  even  in  the  pilot 
offices,  because  the  calculations  are 
not  yet  in  the  system.  But  state  man- 
agers such  as  Tichenor  are  pleased 
with  the  phases  that  have  been 
implemented. 

They  say  the  new  system  will 
make  the  handling  of  cases  more 
consistent  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  subjective  decisions  that 
caseworkers  often  must  make  in 
determining  eligibility. 
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Right  and  far  left:  Tennessee's  clearinghouse 
system  allows  food  stamp  workers  to  verify 
clients'  employment  and  do  other  screening 
before  benefits  are  issued.  Center:  This 
close-up  of  a  computer  terminal  in  Illinois  shows 
how  questions  appear  on  the  screen  in  offices 
using  the  new  "automated  intake." 


Tennessee 


other  parts  of  the  country  also  are 
automating  certification  success- 
fully. Tennessee's  "clearinghouse 
system"  allows  eligibility  workers  to 
verify  clients'  employment  history 
and  do  other  screening  before  bene- 
fits are  issued.  Along  with  super- 
visory reviews  and  quality  circles 
where  caseworkers  meet  informally 
to  discuss  better  management,  the 
new  computer  system  has  helped 
Tennessee  reduce  its  error  rate  by 
50  percent. 

Operating  statewide  since  1983, 
the  clearinghouse  system  lets 
eligibility  workers  know  if  food 
stamp  applicants  are  getting  un- 
employment benefits  or  wages. 

"This  is  especially  helpful  in 
identifying  people  who  are  working 
and  not  reporting  income,"  says 
Tennessee  Department  of  Human 
Services  Commissioner  Sammie 
Lynn  Puett.  "It  also  uncovers  those 
who  report  only  one  source  of  in- 
come, when,  in  fact,  other  members 
of  the  household  are  also  employed 
and  earning  income." 

The  system  also  gives 
caseworkers  access  to  other 
information,  such  as  birth  dates, 
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which  can  help  them  verify  identity 
and  citizenship.  A  separate  data 
base  shows  whether  the  applicant 
has  been  in  the  welfare  system 
before  and  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
is  certified  for  benefits. 

The  system  cost  Tennessee  only 
about  $14,000  to  set  up.  It  was  in- 
expensive for  the  state  because  the 
data  already  existed.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  system  for  bringing 
the  information  together  for  state 
agencies  to  use. 

The  present  clearinghouse  is 
really  just  a  start  for  Tennessee.  The 
state  plans  to  provide  access  to  data 
from  Supplemental  Security  Income 
files,  property  tax  records,  motor 
vehicle  records,  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  Social  Security 
records. 

"The  clearinghouse  system  is  an 
excellent  way  for  our  employees  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,"  Commissioner 
Puett  says.  "By  implementing  new 
procedures  such  as  this,  we  hope  to 
sustain  the  downward  trend  in  our 
program  error  rates." 


Looking  ahead 


The  second  generation  of  com- 


puter applications  has  allowed  food 
stamp  management  to  become  more 
sophisticated  and  error  free.  It  has 
allowed  more  integration  with  AFDC 
and  other  welfare  programs. 

With  these  exciting  new  possi- 
bilities in  view  for  many  states,  Virgil 
Conrad  expresses  concern  that 
some  states  do  not  even  have  the 
first  stage  of  a  central  computer 
system  yet. 

"We  want  to  encourage  these 
states  to  work  on  the  basics  at  the 
same  time  we  work  with  other  states 
to  enhance  the  technology  and  its 
applications,"  he  says. 

For  a  program  that  now  provides 
supplemental  food  assistance  to 
21  million  people,  the  use  of  auto- 
mated systems  is  clearly  essential  to 
do  that  task  well.  The  new  auto- 
mation helps  food  stamp  managers 
provide  fast  accurate  service  to 
those  who  are  eligible  for  program 
benefits  while  making  it  easier  to 
detect  and  deter  those  who  are  not. 

For  more  information,  write: 
Virgil  Conrad,  Deputy  Administrator 

for  Family  Nutrition  Programs 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22302 

article  by  Jane  Mattern  Vachon 
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Computer  Matching 
Crosses  State  Lines  ' — ' 
in  the  Southeast 


Every  day  food  stamp  managers 
are  discovering  more  ways  to  use 
computers  in  program  operations. 
At  first,  managers  used  computers 
simply  to  speed  up  ongoing  func- 
tions or  for  storage  and  retrieval  of 
information,  but  now  they  are  using 
computers  more  creatively— for 
example,  to  detect  and  measure 
potential  problems. 

Food  stamp  directors  in  the  eight 
Southeastern  states  (Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee)  have  taken  advantage  of 
current  computer  technology  to 
determine  how  many  food  stamp 
recipients  are  collecting  benefits  in 
more  than  one  state  in  the  region. 

This  effort,  called  the  Southeast 
Interstate  Match  Project,  is  the 
largest  cooperative  undertaking  by 
state  agencies  to  measure  and 
analyze  duplicate  food  stamp 
participation. 

State  Exchange 
funds  helped 

Representatives  from  the  eight 
states  agencies  met  in  Atlanta  last 
fall  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  a 
multi-state  match  of  food  stamp 
files.  Their  planning  session  was 
funded  as  a  state  exchange  project 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service's 
Southeast  regional  office. 

Billy  Davis,  director  of  Florida's 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  Fraud, 
led  the  discussion  and  offered  to  co- 
ordinate the  initial  phase  of  the 
project  since  he  and  his  staff  have 
had  extensive  experience  with  com- 


to  some  questions  that  could  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

They  hoped  to  find  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  Where  is 
duplicate  participation  occurring— 
is  it  just  in  border  counties  of 
neighboring  states  or  in  widely 
separated  locations?  What  are  the 
common  characteristics  of  persons 
committing  this  type  of  violation? 
What  is  the  most  cost-effective  way 
to  curb  or  eliminate  the  problem? 

Although  there  had  been  a  num- 
ber of  matches  to  detect  duplicate 
food  stamp  participation  between 
neighboring  states  or  in  selected 
adjacent  counties  in  neighboring 
states,  no  widespread  check  had 
been  conducted.  A  multi-state  effort 
was  needed  to  identify  trends. 

After  obtaining  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility lists  for  November  1983  from 
the  various  state  agencies,  Davis' 
staff  created  a  computer  program 
which  matched  the  Social  Security 
numbers  and  other  available  identi- 
fiers, such  as  names  and  dates  of 
birth,  of  the  3.3  million  food  stamp 
recipients  on  the  eight  lists. 

According  to  Davis,  the  computer 
matching  process  was  like  com- 
paring the  contents  of  one  file 
cabinet  with  the  contents  of  seven 
others  and  then  continuing  in  the 
same  manner  until  every  file  cabinet 
was  compared  with  all  others. 

States  found 
some  surprises 

Preliminary  data  from  the  com- 
puter match  revealed  6,557  persons 


puter  matchmg. 

Despite  differences  in  the  way 
each  state's  data  was  collected  and 
maintained  as  well  as  other  ob- 
stacles, all  Southeastern  state 
agencies  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
project. 

State  directors  realized  that  not 
only  would  they  be  able  to  detect 
those  persons  fraudulently  col- 
lecting benefits  in  more  than  one 
state,  they  would  also  find  answers 


who  were  potentially  participatmg  m 
more  than  one  state.  After  screening 
this  list  to  eliminate  cases  where  the 
Social  Security  numbers  were  in- 
correct or  where  households,  al- 
though eligible,  were  not  participat- 
ing, state  coordinators  eliminated 
26  percent  of  the  matches,  leaving 
4,521  to  be  investigated. 

Even  during  the  preliminary 
stages,  some  surprises  appeared. 
"What  surprised  me  most  was  that 


we  had  cases  in  Florida  that  match- 
ed with  cases  in  Kentucky,"  says 
Davis.  "In  the  past,  in  considering 
interjurisdictional  matches,  people 
thought  the  problem  was  a  matter  of 
recipients  crossing  state  lines  into 
bordering  states. 

"We  still  found  that  the  majority  of 
each  state's  matches  were  with  bor- 
dering states,  but  they  were  not 
limited  to  bordering  states.  Matches 
were  scattered  throughout  the  eight 
states." 

Using  forms  and  procedures  field- 
tested  by  FNS'  Southeast  regional 
office,  participating  states  spent  3 
months  investigating  and  document- 
ing cases  of  duplicate  participation. 
They  tunneled  their  results  to  the 
regional  office  for  compilation  and 
analysis.  A  report  of  the  findings  will 
be  available  shortly. 

Duplication  is 
not  widespread 

In  evaluating  the  Interstate  Match 
Project,  Cherie  Morris,  FNS'  food 
stamp  director  for  the  Southeast 
region,  says,  "We  went  into  this  proj- 
ect not  knowing  what  we  would  find 
but  hoping  we  could  dispel  the  myth 
that  duplicate  participation  is  wide- 
spread. 

"Our  data  indicates  that  while 
duplicate  participation  is  occurring, 
it  is  not  a  serious  problem.  As  we 
analyze  our  data  further,  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  more  about  where 
instances  of  duplicate  participation 
occur  most  often  and  what  type  of 
recipient  is  likely  to  commit  such  a 
violation. 

"I'm  very  proud  of  the  directors 
and  staff  of  the  Southeastern  state 
agencies  who  overcame  technical 
problems  with  a  cooperative  spirit  to 
achieve  this  match,"  she  adds.  "I 
hope  the  project  will  not  only  help 
eliminate  those  problems  which 
have  been  uncovered  but  will  also 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  efforts  of 
this  type." 

For  more  information  about  the 
Interstate  Match  Project,  contact: 
Cherie  Morris 
Regional  Director 
Family  Nutrition  Program 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA 
1100  Spring  Street 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30368 
Telephone:  (404)  881-4981 

article  by  Brenda  Schuler 
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Food  and  Nutrition 


States  Work 
on  Reducing 
Errors 


Anyone  who's  ever  run  a  busi- 
ness— or  managed  a  family  budget, 
for  that  matter — knows  mistakes  can 
be  costly.  When  you're  talking  about 
a  $12-billion  operation  like  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  mistakes  can  cost 
plenty,  and  not  just  in  terms  of  mon- 
ey. They  can  also  jeopardize  the 
public  support  the  program  needs 
to  survive. 

At  the  national  level,  USDA  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  help  eli- 
minate the  source  of  errors.  For 
example,  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
overpayments  caused  by  inaccurate 
reporting  of  income,  federal  rules 
now  require  states  to  match  their 
food  stamp  rolls  with  state  employ- 
ment records.  Some  states,  like 
Massachusetts,  are  using  similar 
techniques  to  comb  bank  records  of 
food  stamp  applicants  in  search  of 
unreported  assets. 

But  while  the  common  belief  is 
that  most  errors  are  caused  by 
recipients  committing  fraud,  such  as 
hiding  assets  and  income  and  lying 
about  the  number  of  people  in  their 
households,  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  majority  of  errors  are  due  to  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  such  as 
math  errors  by  eligibility  workers, 
failure  of  eligibility  workers  to  apply 
food  stamp  rules  correctly,  com- 
puter errors,  and  unintentional 
mistakes  by  food  stamp  recipients  in 
reporting  income.  These  are  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  tackled— and 
are  being  tackled— by  state  and 
local  food  stamp  managers. 

While  error  reduction  tactics  vary 
from  state  to  state,  there  are  simi- 
larities in  tfie  way  managers  are 
approachit^g  their  problems.  The 
following  examples  from  five 
Western  states  illustrate  several 
approaches  that  are  getting  results: 


Nevada 


Nevada  has  been  a  leader  in  elimi- 
nating errors  caused  by  eligibility 
workers'  mistakes.  The  state  has 
maintained  one  of  the  nation's  low- 


est error  rates— ranging  from  1 .5  to 
3  percent  in  the  past  2  years. 

Nevada  has  maintained  this  low 
error  rate,  which  has  earned  them 
several  awards  from  USDA,  by 
directly  linking  performance  stan- 
dards for  workers  to  the  number  of 
errors  they  make  in  a  case. 

Supervisors  of  eligibility  workers 
inspect  a  sample  of  25  cases  per 
month  to  see  if  there  are  any  mis- 
takes. Acceptable  error  rates  are 
clearly  defined— 0  to  0.5  percent  is 
outstanding;  .6  to  1 .5  percent  is 
above  standard;  1 .6  to  4  percent  is 
acceptable;  4.1  to  6  percent  is  a 
"must  improve";  and  above  6 
percent  is  unacceptable. 

Special  training  and  reviews  are 
provided  to  workers  wtio  show  up 
with  ratings  below  acceptable.  If, 
after  special  training  and  counsel- 
ing, the  worker  continues  to  have  an 
unacceptable  error  rate,  then  the 
worker  can  be  fired. 


"This  system  works  well  because 
workers  will  never  receive  a  surprise 
on  how  they  are  doing,"  says  June 
Young,  a  Nevada  official  who  has 
worked  with  the  performance  stand- 
ard system.  "We  are  very  clear  about 
what  is  expected  of  them." 

As  punitive  as  this  system  may 
sound  at  first,  Nevada  has  had  to  fire 
few  workers  and  actually  has  a  low 
staff  turnover  rate.  The  key  here  is 
strong  support  to  insure  that  the 
worker  is  not  left  without  guidance. 

Food  stamp  managers  in  Nevada 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  to  making  sure  that  the 
policy  manuals  given  to  workers  are 
written  as  simply  as  possible.  The 
manuals  help  workers  understand 
program  policy,  and  they  are  valu- 
able reference  tools  for  working  on 
difficult  cases. 

The  state  has  also  developed  a 
computer  system  that  performs 
many  routine  calculations  that  were 


At  a  conference  hosted  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service's  Western  Regional  Office, 
representatives  from  eight  Western  states  met 
in  Sacramento  to  discuss  error  reduction 


strategies.  Here,  Betty  Ward  of  Nevada  tries  her 
hand  at  some  of  the  new  computer  software 
demonstrated  at  the  conference. 
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previously  done  by  workers.  This  re- 
moves tedious  chores  and  lessens 
the  chance  of  errors. 


Arizona 


Arizona  has  taken  a  similar  tact  to 
reducing  error  rates,  but  with  some 
key  differences.  Faced  with  federal 
sanctions  for  an  excessive  error 
rate,  Arizona  implemented  a  quality 
assurance  system  in  May  1982. 

As  in  Nevada,  eligibility  worker 
supervisors  review  a  sample  of  com- 
pleted cases.  However,  in  Arizona 
the  reviews  are  completed  before 
case  information  is  put  into  the  com- 
puter and  food  stamps  are  issued. 

"The  supervisory  reviews  help  us 
determine  what  problems  a  worker 
is  having,"  says  Diane  Ross,  who 
heads  Arizona's  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. "Completing  the  reviews 
before  benefits  are  issued  in  a  case 
prevents  loss  to  the  program  and 
means  we  don't  have  to  go  through 
the  claims  process." 

Of  course,  the  quality  of  super- 
visory reviews  depends  on  how 
much  supervisors  know.  To  make 
sure  supervisors  were  catching  all 
the  errors,  Arizona  set  up  a  small  in- 
dependent quality  assurance  unit  to 
check  supervisors'  reviews.  State 
directors  found  that  supervisors' 
emphasis  on  management  often  left 
them  weak  in  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  program  rules. 

"Many  supervisors  didn't  know  all 
the  details  of  eligibility  rules,"  says 
Ross,  "so  not  all  errors  were  being 
found  during  the  first-line  in- 
spection. The  second-line  review 
told  us  where  we  should  provide 
special  training  for  supervisors,  and 
it  was  a  good  way  to  make  sure 
policy  was  enforced  the  same  way  in 
different  offices." 


Hawaii 


Hawaii  has  discovered  a  way  to  en- 
sure the  uniform  application  of 
policy,  using  an  adaption  of  the 
Japanese  "quality  circle." 

Every  time  an  error  is  found,  a 
worker  must  prepare  a  written  report 
analyzing  the  causes  of  the  error. 
But  the  process  does  not  end  there. 
The  worker  must  discuss  his  report 
during  part  of  the  monthly  staff 
meeting.  Workers  then  see  what 
mistakes  others  are  making  to  see  if 
they  have  the  same  misunderstand- 
ings of  policy  or  procedure. 

Larry  Higa,  a  section  administra- 
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tor  for  the  island  of  Oahua,  explains 
the  philosophy  of  this  approach: 
"What  is  the  sense  of  just  one 
person  correcting  an  error  since 
other  workers  are  often  making  the 
same  error  or  misapplying  the  same 
policy? 

"Almost  immediately  after  we 
began  these  meetings,  workers 
became  more  aware  of  the  types  of 
errors  that  were  occurring  in  the 
unit  and  the  causes.  Workers  got  a 
better  handle  on  how  to  remedy 
problems." 

While  there  was  some  initial  re- 
sistance to  the  practice  of  discuss- 
ing errors  in  open  staff  meetings— 
who  likes  to  discuss  their  mistakes 
in  front  of  their  colleagues?— 
workers  soon  began  to  see  that  the 
practice  was  not  designed  to  be 
punitive. 

"Initially  this  system  was  unpopu- 
lar with  the  workers.  They  felt  they 
were  being  blamed  for  all  the 
errors,"  says  Higa,  "but  we  worked 
with  supervisors  to  instill  a  sense 
that  we  weren't  singling  anyone  out 
and  simply  wanted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  recurring  errors." 


Alasl^a 


Several  states  are  developing 
special  techniques  to  focus  on  client 
errors.  Alaska  is  one  state  that  has 
had  problems  with  extremely  high 
error  rates.  At  one  time,  one  quarter 
of  food  stamp  dollars  in  Alaska  were 
issued  incorrectly,  and  state  mana- 
gers attributed  much  of  it  to  client 
error. 

To  solve  this  problem,  they  began 
an  intensive  program  of  home  visits 
to  make  sure  client  circumstances 
were  exactly  as  stated  on  food 
stamp  applications. 

During  home  visits,  eligibility 
workers  verify:  that  the  household 
members  listed  on  the  application 
actually  reside  at  the  address  given; 
that  there  are  no  unlisted  household 
members;  that  income  is  as  de- 
clared; and  that  the  household 
situation  generally  conforms  to  what 
is  listed  on  the  application. 

"Initially  home  visits  were  made  in 
cases  where  the  eligibility  worker  or 
a  supervisor  suspected  a  problem," 
explains  Bob  Clem,  one  of  the 
Alaska  officials  responsible  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

"Later,  we  concentrated  our  visits 
on  types  of  cases  that  frequently 
had  errors,  such  as  households  that 
declared  no  income  or  that  had  em- 
ployable adults  who  were  not  work- 


ing. Now  we  review  many  cases  that 
are  simply  randomly  selected." 

The  results  of  the  state's  efforts 
are  hopeful — from  an  error  rate  high 
of  nearly  25  percent,  Alaska  has 
lowered  its  error  rate  to  13.9 
percent,  a  44-percent  reduction. 
While  the  current  rate  is  still  well 
above  the  national  average,  Alaska 
seems  to  be  well  on  the  way  to 
solving  many  of  its  error  rate 
problems. 

The  cost  of  systematic  home  visits 
may  not  be  for  every  state,  however. 
Says  Alaska  official  Clem,  "Home 
visits  are  far  and  away  the  best  way 
to  go  in  reducing  client  error,  but  it's 
very  expensive.  The  commitment  of 
large  amounts  of  staff  time  makes 
the  system  extremely  costly." 


Washington 


Finally,  the  state  of  Washington  is 
working  to  reduce  client  error  by 
improving  the  interview  techniques 
of  workers.  State  managers  have  pro- 
duced a  30-minute  videotape  called 
"Focused  Interviewing." 

The  training  in  the  tape  shows 
workers  that  by  simply  asking 
clients  direct  and  clear  questions 
about  household  circumstances, 
they  can  often  elicit  information  that 
was  not  immediately  available. 

Washington  officials  tried  this 
approach  for  several  reasons.  With 
the  complicated  definitions  and  de- 
ductions in  welfare  programs,  and 
with  the  irregular  sources  of  income 
that  low-income  people  often  have, 
it  is  very  easy  for  clients  to  overlook 
or  misunderstand  the  different  types 
of  questions  on  applications.  Clear 
questioning  by  workers  can  often 
clear  up  such  misunderstandings. 

Direct  questioning  is  also  a  way  to 
deal  with  problems  caused  by  the 
minority  of  clients  who  are  trying  to 
hide  income  or  resources.  Washing- 
ton officials  have  found  that  much  of 
this  kind  of  cheating  is  simply 
omission,  and  clients  will  respond 
truthfully  to  direct  questions. 

All  of  these  techniques,  from 
home  visits  to  focused  interviewing 
and  supervisor  reviews,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  nationwide  reduction 
in  the  food  stamp  error  rate. 

For  more  information,  write: 
Director,  Food  Stamp  Division 
Western  Regional  Office 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA 
550  Kearny  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94108 

article  by  Phil  Canuto 
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Bank  Monitoring  Project  Gets  Results 


For  a  family  using  food  stamps, 
the  grocery  store  is  the  last  stop,  but 
the  food  stamp's  journey  has  just 
begun.  After  being  redeemed  by  the 
grocer  at  a  local  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  institution,  it  will  travel 
through  the  banking  system  and  ul- 
timately end  up  at  a  Federal  reserve 
bank. 

Every  year  billions  of  dollars  in 
food  stamps  are  redeemed  by 
grocers.  If  you  think  keeping  track 
of  all  those  food  stamps  sounds  like 
one  huge  accounting  job,  you're 
right.  Without  the  best  possible 
controls  and  monitoring,  there's  a 
chance  some  could  end  up  lost,  un- 
accounted for,  and  possibly  in  the 
wrong  hands. 

As  part  of  its  campaign  to  improve 
food  stamp  management,  USDA  has 
been  working  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system  and  commercial  banks 
on  a  new  bank  monitoring  system 
that  vastly  improves  accountability. 

The  system,  which  will  be  used 
nationwide  within  a  year,  involves 
new  procedures  for  monitoring  food 
stamp  deposits  and  use  of  sophisti- 
cated optical  scanning  equipment.  It 
was  tested  in  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service's  Southeast  region  begin- 
ning in  April  1981  before  being 
expanded  to  other  states. 

A  major  step 
forward. . . 

Food  stamp  managers  see  the 
new  system  as  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  fight  against  food  stamp 
abuse.  For  one  thing,  it  will  help  put 
an  end  to  the  redemption  of  food 
stamps  at  banks  by  grocers  or  other 
persons  without  required 
documentation. 

Also,  it  will  make  it  tougher  to 
redeem  illegally  obtained  food 
stamps  for  cash,  bringing  down  the 
black  market  value  of  food  stamps. 
And,  when  redemption  abuses  do 
occur,  the  new  system  will  make  it 
possible  to  identify  offending  stores 
or  banks. 

"What  we  have  is  a  complete  trail 
of  food  stamp  redemption  activity," 
says  national  Food  Stamp  Program 
director  Virgil  Conrad.  "We  know 
where  each  food  stamp  was  re- 
deemed and  by  whom,  and  we  can 
easily  spot  any  discrepancies  along 
the  way." 

The  key  to  the  system  is  a  docu- 
ment called  a  food  stamp  redemp- 
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tion  certificate.  The  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service's  Automatic  Data 
Processing  (ADP)  Field  Center  in 
Minneapolis  issues  these  redemp- 
tion certificates  to  all  grocery  stores 
authorized  to  accept  food  stamps. 

The  certificate  includes  the  gro- 
cer's name,  address,  and  unique 
food  stamp  authorization  number. 
At  the  time  of  deposit,  the  grocer 
simply  hand-prints  his  deposit 
amount  on  the  certificate.  (Hand- 
printing allows  the  certificates  to  be 
read  later  by  optical  scanning  equip- 
ment at  the  ADP  Field  Center.) 

When  bank  tellers  receive  depos- 
its of  food  stamps  from  stores,  they 
count  the  stamps  and  either  hand- 
print or  "MICR  encode"  the  total  on 
an  area  of  the  redemption  certificate 
specified  for  bank  use.  (MICR  en- 
coding permits  what's  called  "mag- 
netic ink  character  recognition"  by 
FNS'  scanner.)  Tellers  also  initial  the 
redemption  certificates  or  stamp 
them  with  an  identification  mark  as 
proof  of  verification. 


Then,  they  credit  the  grocers' 
accounts  for  the  value  of  the  food 
stamps  deposited  and  forward  the 
food  stamps  and  redemption  certifi- 
cates to  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  A 
food  coupon  deposit  document, 
showing  the  value  of  the  food 
stamps  and  redemption  certificates, 
accompanies  each  such  transmittal 
from  the  financial  institution. 

When  the  food  stamps  arrive  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  the  bank's 
employees  verify  the  stamps'  value 
and  credit  the  financial  institution 
that  transmitted  them.  They  attach  a 
copy  of  the  food  coupon  deposit 
document  to  the  redemption  certifi- 
cates accompanying  it  and  forward 
the  batch  to  the  Minneapolis  ADP 
Field  Center. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  information  is 
entered  into  the  Field  Center's  com- 
puter system  via  an  optical  scanner. 
The  Field  Center  processes  more 
than  2  million  documents  a  month 
and  produces  redemption  reports 
for  stores,  financial  institutions,  and 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 


When  grocers  are  ready  to  redeem  their  food 
stamps  for  cash,  they  fill  out  a  redemption 
certificate,  as  this  woman  is  doing,  indicating 
the  total  amount  of  food  stamps  to  be  deposited. 
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Two  important 
changes  made 

Differences  between  this  new  re- 
demption system  and  the  previous 
one  are  twofold.  The  primary  differ- 
ence is  that  redemption  certificates 
now  remain  with  the  food  stamps 
throughout  the  entire  banking  sys- 
tem process.  Formerly,  financial 
institutions  submitted  the  redemp- 
tion certificates  to  Minneapolis  at 
the  same  time  they  sent  the  food 
stamps  to  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
for  credit. 

With  the  old  system,  FNS  found 
that  the  amounts  of  food  stamps 
actually  deposited  and  the  amounts 
recorded  on  the  redemption  certifi- 
cates did  not  agree,  but  because  the 
stamps  and  certificates  were  sepa- 
rated, program  managers  could  not 
determine  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
crepancy or  assign  responsibility. 

The  second  change  involved  new 
forms.  New  redemption  certificates, 
redesigned  to  reduce  errors,  were 
issued  to  all  authorized  grocery 
stores.  In  addition,  financial  in- 
stitutions were  required  to  use  new 
standardized  food  coupon  deposit 
documents  for  transmitting  food 
stamps  and  redemption  certificates 
to  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

To  speed  handling  of  these  new 
forms,  FNS  installed  a  sophisticated 
optical  scanner,  capable  of  process- 
ing 750  documents  per  minute,  in 


the  Minneapolis  ADP  Field  Center. 
Redemption  reports  can  now  be  pro- 
duced more  accurately  and  more 
timely. 

The  pilot  test  of  the  new  system 
showed  that  these  changes  could 
substantially  improve  program 
accountability.  FNS'  Southeast  re- 
gional office  conducted  the  test  in 
cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  which  serves  more 
than  300  financial  institutions 
throughout  Georgia  and  in  Hamilton 
County,  Tennessee. 

When  the  test  began  in  April  1981 , 
50  banks  were  found  to  have  de- 
posited food  stamps  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  shown  on  the  redemption 
certificates  they  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  These  50 
banks  deposited  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $1,637,000  in  food  stamps 
that  were  not  supported  by  redemp- 
tion certificates. 

By  December  1981,  the  number  of 
banks  with  food  stamp  deposits  ex- 
ceeding redemption  certificates  had 
decreased  to  22,  with  only  $174,000 
in  unsupported  deposits. 

Improvements  have  continued 
since  the  pilot  test  and,  by  the  end 
of  1983,  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  district  achieved  a  100-percent 
reconciliation  between  food  stamp 
deposits  and  redemption 
certificates. 


Banks  were 
eager  to  help 

Shirley  Williams,  a  compliance 
specialist  in  FNS'  Southeast  regional ' 
office,  worked  at  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Reserve  during  the  pilot  test.  Wil- 
liams says  most  of  the  reconciliation 
problems  she  discovered  were 
simply  the  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing of  procedures  or  || 
oversights. 

Common  problems  included 
entries  not  being  completed  on  the 
certificates,  deposit  amounts 
entered  by  merchants  not  being 
verified,  deposit  amounts  being 
entered  in  the  wrong  spaces,  and 
redemption  certificates  not  being 
sent  with  the  food  stamps  after  the 
new  procedures  went  into  effect. 

Whenever  she  spotted  a  mistake 
of  any  kind,  Williams  called  the  bank ; 
or  savings  and  loan  association  to 
discuss  the  error  and  the  proper  pro- 
cedures for  accepting  and  process- 
ing food  stamps. 

"Bank  employees  were  very  co- 
operative," she  says.  "Generally  one 
call  resolved  any  problems.  The  peo- 
ple preparing  the  banks'  deposits 
and  the  tellers  wanted  to  follow  the 
correct  procedures  and  did  so  after 
they  understood  what  was  needed." 

After  the  test,  Williams  surveyed 
participating  financial  institutions 
about  the  new  procedures.  Almost 
all  the  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
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associations  said  the  test  proce- 
dures were  easy  to  follow  and  the 
new  forms  simple  to  prepare  and 
verify. 

A  more  limited  survey  conducted 
by  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation confirmed  that  banks 
found  the  procedures  and  forms 
acceptable.  In  fact,  financial 
institutions  saved  time  and  money 
for  postage  by  not  having  to  mail  the 
redemption  certificates  separately  to 
Minneapolis  as  they  formerly  did. 

According  to  Joe  Hassan,  mana- 
ger of  cash  services  at  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  new  pro- 
cedures only  minimally  affect 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

All  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  now 
required  to  use  a  standard  food 
stamp  deposit  document,  designed 
for  use  with  FNS'  optical  scanning 
equipment,  and  they  handle  more 
paper  as  a  result  of  receiving  the 
redemption  certificates  as  well  as 
the  deposit  documents.  However, 
Hassan  says  this  doesn't  really 
impact  on  his  employees'  workload. 

Full  implementation  of  the  bank 
monitoring  system  will  be  com- 
pleted early  in  1985.  It  has  already 
begun,  at  least  partially,  in  all 
Federal  Reserve  bank  districts.  FNS 
regional  and  field  office  employees 
in  cities  where  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  located  have  been  as- 
signed to  oversee  the  monitoring 
system  and  pursue  corrective  action 


with  financial  institutions  showing 
redemption  problems. 

Results  are 
impressive 

Results  of  improved  redemption 
monitoring  began  to  appear  almost 
immediately  after  the  system  was 
put  into  effect.  According  to  FNS 
field  office  staff,  food  stamp  re- 
demption data  on  stores  is  now 
more  reliable  and  up  to  date  than  it's 
ever  been. 

One  evidence  of  this,  says  Victor 
Riche  of  FNS'  data  processing  divi- 
sion and  national  coordinator  of  the 
new  system,  is  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  authorized  stores  reported 
each  month  as  redeeming  no  food 
stamps. 

He  attributes  this  trend  to  the 
more  disciplined  flow  of  redemption 
certificates  from  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Under  the  old  system,  banks 
sometimes  forgot  to  mail  redemp- 
tion certificates  or  held  them  for 
long  periods  of  time  before  mailing 
them  to  Minneapolis. 

Another  significant  improvement 
occurred  in  the  amount  of  differ- 
ences between  food  stamp  deposits 
and  redemption  certificates.  Dif- 
ferences decreased  by  more  than 
50  percent  with  only  partial  imple- 
mentation of  the  monitoring  system 
in  1983 — from  a  former  average  of 
$11  million  in  differences  a  month  to 
an  average  of  $5.2  million  a  month. 


"Also,"  says  Riche,  "by  requiring 
banks  to  verify  redemption  certifi- 
cates, the  system  now  provides  us 
with  the  ability  to  check  the  reason- 
ableness of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
charges  to  FNS." 

As  the  bank  monitoring  system 
nears  its  final  stages  of  imple- 
mentation, FNS  is  already  working 
on  additional  ways  to  improve  moni- 
toring of  food  stamp  redemptions. 

For  example,  every  FNS  field 
office  will  eventually  be  using  video 
display  terminals  and  telecommuni- 
cation hook-ups  to  access  up-to- 
the-minute  redemption  data  on 
authorized  stores.  A  pilot  test  of  the 
equipment  is  currently  underway  in 
the  Richmond,  Virginia,  field  office. 

The  bank  monitoring  system  and 
other  improvements  substantially 
tighten  food  stamp  accountability. 
"This  is  an  area  that  needed  a  lot  of 
improvement,"  says  Virgil  Conrad, 
"and  we've  made  great  strides." 

For  more  information  on  the  bank 
monitoring  project  or  the  pilot  test 
in  Richmond,  contact: 
Frank  Pulju,  Director 
Automated  Data  Processing  Division 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22302 

article  by  Brenda  Schuler 
photos  by  Larry  Rana  and 
Gordon  Bear 


Far  left:  The  redemption 
certificate  (RC)  includes 
the  grocer's  name, 
address,  and  unique  food 
stamp  authorization 
number. 

Center  and  right:  At  the 

IVlinneapolis  ADP  Field 
Center,  Jim  Billings  gets 
the  RC's  ready  to  be 
mailed  to  grocers,  while 
Margaret  Harth  works 
with  the  microfilm 
reader.  The  optical 
scanner  at  the  center 
microfilms  all  returned 
RC's. 
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